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1 3 
in favour of the reviſion, and the will of the 
Members certainly would; the probability of a 
compiete revolution is therefore very great. 
When I faid, that a partial reform was imprac- 
ticable, I meant ſo literally; but I muſt explain 
myſelf a little. Any kind of reform the King, 
Lords, and Commons chuſe to ſanction, is prac- 
ticable for a time, but unleſs it be a reform that 
{atisfies reaſon and juſtice, it can ſubſiſt only for 
a very ſhort time; and though it might be only 
ſtep by ſtep that all the changes I have pointed 
out might finally arrive, yet it is perfectly evi- 
dent, that the ſame arguments that may be uſed 
in favour of the firſt reform, might be uſed again, 
with the ſame reaſon, and with more advantage 
than they are at preſent. Far be it from me to 
ſpeak againſt the rights of any claſs of citizens, 
or to write any thing againſt liberty in its ut- | 
moſt practicable extent ; but theſe are regulations 
that have their riſe in policy and experience, as 
well as thoſe that have their riſe in right ; and 
although they cannot be made to uninſtructed 
minds ſo clear and obvious, their utility and value 
are not therefore the leſs; and it is an ineſtimable 
advantage to have what cannot always be ex- 
plained, 
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plained, but yet is very neceſſary, rendered as it 
were ſacred by uſe and cuſtom. 

As a Whig, which I glory in being, perhaps 
it may be thought ſtrange, that I ſhould offer 
any argument in favour of the preſent mode of 
elections. What I have hitherto faid, contains, 
indeed, only objections to a reform, and not a 
defence of the preſent ſyſtem; nevertheleſs, I 
have alſo ſome arguments to advance in favour 
of the preſent mode. 

I regard, then, an equal repreſentation as a 
thing impracticable in a country where property 
is ſo unequally divided as in this; and if it is to 


be imperfect, as it is now, the variety of circum- 
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ſtances under which the different boroughs and 
counties are placed at preſent, affords undoubt- 
edly a great advantage, as it prevents any com- 
bination among the electors to overturn the con- 
ſticution. Now, as I conſider peace, and leiſure 


to follow our different occupations, and to enjoy 


the fruits of our labours, as among the greateſt 


bleſſings, I am happy to think that it is not eaſily 
in our power to unite in thoſe turbulent political 
ſocieties that overturn every thing. 


It 
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rated in this kingdom, I have, for ſome time, 
perceiving that all-men are not patriots who pre- 
tend to be ſo, watched the motions of thoſe gen- 
try pretty cloſely, and cannot help publicly ac- 
cuſing theſe reformers of an unfair manceuvre in 
the preſent caſe. Af 1 am wrong, let them an- 
ſwer m. 

To call out for a reform without knowing what 
fort of a reform they would demand, and what 
che probable conſequences will be, is the act of 
men either mad, ignorant, or badly intentioned. 
Thoſe: who lead the reformers may, perhaps, 
clear themſelves realily of the two firſt charges, 
but they could eſcape the latter only by ſubmit- 
ting their plan to the public, at the very time of 
propoſing the reform; which they have taken 
care not to do: on the contrary, by enumera- 
ting and exaggerating the evils of our preſent 
mode of repreſentation, they try to turn the ge- 
neral opinion in favour of a reform, before the 
people can actually be in a ſtate to judge of its 
propriety and wiſdom, being totally ignorant of 
its nature. This is very unfair. But thus it is, 
that, by exciting general diſcontent againſt the 


preſent ſyſtem, they would obtain che public 
8 1 | | | 


voice 
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voĩce in FEVER of whatever plan they may pro- 
poſe i in Parliament as a reform. 

Such is the manœuvre; but every man of 
common ſenſe ſhould be aſhamed to ſpeak in fa- 
vour of a reform, the nature of which. he does not 
know. Let us not, however, fall into the ſnare 
which they have laid for? us :---let us, on the 
contrary, examine what ſort of a reform they can 
give us, before we ſpeak in favour, of their doc- 
trines; as it is unworthy of chinking men to be 
drawn into a, blind approbation of any mea- 
ſure. | 

The three following aſſertions, if proved, as 
far as moral probabilities can go, will, 1 think, 


put that matter in a very decided and clear point 
of view: 5 | | 3 
: aſt, A partial reform i is in rſelf ridiculous, and 
I may ſay, impracticable; and a complete re- 
form would bring « on a revolution. 
2d, A revolution would be attended with a 
civil war and national bankruptcy. The ruin of 
our trade, manufaRures, and national import- 
ance, would be the immediate conſequences. 5 
3d, The preſent advantageous ſituation of Bri- 
rio, once loſt, is of ſuch a nature as is never 
| . likely 


. L721 
likely to be recovered ; and, even in point &f 


freedom, we have more chance to loſe than to 
gun by a revolution. 


The imperfections of the reſt mode of re- 
preſenting the people in Parliament are evident 
to every one; and, of conſequence, all parties 
have agreed in acknowledging their exiſtence. 
© Every one can perceive it to be unjuſt that Old 
Sarum ſhould ſend up two Members to Parlia- 
ment, while Mancheſter and Birmingham do not 
ſend up one ; but every one does not, perhaps, ob- 
ſerve, that the ſame injuſtice takes place, in a 


greater or leſs degree, in the election for every 
borough and county in England. 


It is clear, that were the preſent mode of elec- 
tion altered, for the ſake of what may be called an 
equal repreſentation, it would be neceſſary to re- 
duce the elections to an arithmetical exattneſs ; for 
certainly to reje& the preſent in order to adopt 
other errors, would be ridiculous : beſides, were 
the Parliament of England weak enough to re- 
dreſs the grievances in part, and ſtop ſhort at an 
arbitrary point, which they themſelves might 
think proper to fix, it would excite more diſcon- 
tents than ever, and very juſtly : the preſent times 
| are 
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are too enlightened, and too well informed, to 
admit of any arbitrary change; it mult be a re- 
form upon principle, or none at all. 

But every reform upon principle MP require 
ain of elected to be regulated by the 
number of electors; and, inſtead of lopping off 
the rotten boroughs only, every tows in the king- 
dom ſhould ſend up a number of Members pro- 
portioned to its fize and population; or rather, 
as every town makes part of ſome county, no 
town ſhould ſend up any Members at all. 

Again, as the counties are not equal, either 
in extent or population, they ſhould not ſend up 
equal numbers of Members.--Middleſex would 
then ſend up more than fifty Members, while 
ſome counties would be entitled, in . 
hardly to ſend one. 

There are but two ways in which this can be 
regulated, either every town and village muſt 
become a borough, as in France, or elſe all bo- 
roughs muſt be done away, and there muſt be no 
Members but for counties; in either caſe, the 
preſent boroughs would make but a very ſmall 
figure in the new reform. Let them, therefore, 
well weigh "this conſideration before they ſupport 

” 
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meaſures by which they muſt TY be de- 
prived of all their conſequence. 


Whichever of theſe two methods were prac- 
tiſed in equalifing the repreſentation, the change 
in the conſtitution of the country would be pro- 
digiouſly great; and we ouglit, I think, to con- 
fider a while before we lay the axe to the root of 
our old conſtitutional oak, which has flouriſhed 
ſo long, and under the branches of which we are 
fo happy. 
Greatly, however, as our repreſentation would 
be changed by this new mode of election, that 
is the ſmalleſt of the conſequences of a reform. 
- The rights of voters require as great a reviſal 
as the rights of boroughs ; and in regulating this 
upon principle conſiſts the greateſt difficulty, and 
the greateſt danger; it is, indeed, a matter which 
can ſcarcely be too cautiouſly inquired into, af- 
ter the ill ſucceſs of France, the greater part of 
her misfortunes having originated from that very 
cauſe. | 
A vote muſt either be given by a man on ac- 
count of his property, or merely becauſe he is 
a man. But by what rule can the reformers de- 
termine what quantity of property is to give a 
; B vote? 


vote? any regulation whatever on this ſubject muſt 
be abſurd and unjuſt, as it muſt be arbitrary. 
The Conſtituent Aſſembly in France has given us 
an example of the abſurdity of making ſuch a 
rule, and the impoſſibility of its being long ad- 
hered to; the arbitrary diſtinction made by that 
legiſlature among people of the ſame claſs re- 
volted every one, and was one of the principal 
cauſes which overturned that conſtitution before 
it was a year old. On the other hand, were the 
natural rule to be adopted of giving every man a 
vote, then would the aſſemblies of electors be 
ruled entirely by the lower claſs, which is the 
moſt numerous in every country; and the pro- 
prietors, and even tradeſmen, finding themſelves 
the minority in all aſſemblies, would, from a ſenſe 
of their inferiority, and an experience of the mor- 
tifications to which they were liable, abſent them- 
ſelves from all elections; and thus the real pro- 
prietors of the kingdom would not be repreſen- 
ted at all, as is the caſe at this moment in 
France. Thus would the nature of the electors 
be completely changed, and the nature of the 
elected muſt ſoon change with it. That wiſe 
regulation that requires a certain property for him 
who 
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who repreſents his fellow citizens in Parliament, 
would ſoon be done away; firſt of all, becauſe 
it would be in the power of the electors to change 
whatever they thought proper, and it would be 
their diſpoſition very naturally to do it; and ſe- 
condly, becauſe that regulation is founded in po- 
licy, and not in equality, or the natural principle 
of repreſentation. 
Then might the Britiſh Parliament be ſaid to 
be fallen indeed, and would inſtantly become, 
like the National Aſſembly, or Convention of 
France, a ſet of intriguing, indigent men, repre- 
ſenting another ſet of indigent men, and pillaging 
all the men of property in the kingdom. 

Between the preſent imperfect, though ſuc- 
ceſsful mode of repreſenting the people, and a 
repreſentation ſuch as I have here deſcribed, I ſee 
no medium, no point to ſtop at, no rule for di- 
rection; and what is worſe, as ſoon as the pre- 
{ent manner of electing (hall be changed, in any 
degree, there will remain neither argument nor 
force to prevent a further change. 

The danger here deſcribed ſeems already to be 
perfectly ſufficient, to deter all well-meaning and 
well-aftected men from meddling to ſupport a re- 
1 form: 
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form: but I perceive another el, which, though 
not ſo certain, I think might very probably take 


place. 


If the preſent mode of election ſhould be 
changed on account of its imperfection, would 


not that alteration carry along with it an idea, 


that the laws made while the Parliament repre- 
ſented the people imperfectly, were ſubject to a 
reviſion by the new-modelled Parliament? This 
is a queſtion neceſſary to be decided; a queſtion 
which the French have repeatedly decided, and 
always in the affirmative—they decided that all 
the tranſactions of the King and his Miniſters be- 


fore the. revolt were hable to reviſion, from the 


beginning of the monarchy ; and they claimed 


an equal right to aboliſh titles of nobility, and 


grants made by the crown 500 years ago, as to 


aboliſh a contract made, or a penſion given yel- 


terday. The ſecond Aſſembly uſed the ſame 


Tight with regard to the firſt, and now the Con- 


vention exerciſes the ſame from the oldeſt records 
to the preſent day. 


I do not preſume to decide the queſtion, as 
applied to the changes in the Britiſh Parliament, 


but I believe the ſtrongeſt arguments would be 
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REFORM IN PARLIAMENT. 
Every work ef man requires a reform; bes 
cauſe every work of man is imperfect; but expe· 
rience and common ſenſe teach us, that we ſhould 
know how and in hat manner a reform or amend- 
ment ĩs to be obtained, befare we run any riſques 
in attempting it. | i bats od Dion? | 
Great Britain ĩs an lilland 5 monies at/preſent with 
nine million of inhabitants, rich as individuals 
beyond example, and powerful in a collective 
body beyond what either the population or — 
tent of the kingdom entitle it to expect. Ves, 
my countrymen, I ſpeak it with the honeſt pride 
of an Engliſhman, this iſland, but a few leagues 
diſtant from the great continent of Europe, pol- 
ſeſſes more wealth and power, and enjoys more... 
A 2 tranquil- 
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q tranquillity and freedom than any of thoſe im- 
| menſe nations that people this maſt important 


quarter of the globe. 
We have ariſen to this enviable ſituation under 
; that mixt government which we now enjoy, which 
| | ; alone is a great argument in proof of its good- 
neſs: and certainly the imprudence would be 
great beyond meaſure, to 3 a * upon id 
ſlight or uncertain grounds. 1 
| | To preſerve the conſtitution and liberties of 
* England vntouched is what I wiſh ;—as thoſe 2 


N perſons who cry out for a reform of Parliament , 8, 
„ ſay that their end is the ſame, it remains to in- 3 
i quire, with-coolneſs and candour, which of us 4 
| takes the right road. 4 
| I ſhould be glad if thoſe . who call b 
. out ſo loudly for a reform of Parliament would 3 
1 tell us 20h fort of a reform they want, and explain I 
i N 8 what advantages they expect, otherwiſe 1 | 
mmuſt conſider them as children, crying out for 1 
i what they do not underſtand---eager for an un- 
il known ſomething, the poffeſſion of which is more 
|| likely to be pernicious than pleaſing. 
| As a real and downright lover of freedom and 
4 of peace, which things I hope never to ſee ſepa- 
| rated 
| 5 
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It may not be improper here to make a few 
remarks on a notion that led the French levellers 
into great errors at cheir firſt outſet; at preſent 
they are beyond the reach of error from example 
ill applied, as they are infinitely beyond any ſtate 
of anarchy and confuſion that the hiſtory of the 
world records. 

The Romans, and ſeveral Grecian ſtates, ſeem 
to have voted ing pretty equal manner, and as 
that method ſucceeded for a long time, it ſeems 
to prove the practicability of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
The Romans were certainly a ſuperior race of 
men, and for ſome centuries were real patriots, 
preferring the grandeur of their country to their 
individual welfare. Although, I believe, we do 
not in this matter equal them, yet as there is no 
thermometer to meaſure patriotiſm, what I ſay 
reduces itſelf to an opinion, and has not the 
weight of a fact. However, there are facts that 
render all parallels between the Romans, or Athe- 
nians, and ourſelves, perfectly inadmiſſible. In 
Rome, the majority of the people were ſlaves, not 
only the menial ſervants, but the artiſans; of 
conſequence, that claſs of men, who would 


even 


make he majority in ail our elections, were not 
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even honoured with the title of citizen. At 


Athens, the caſe was the ſame; the Roman ci- 
tizens had almoſt all of them ſome property, and 
after all it is to be obſerved, as ſoon as luxury 
and corruption gained ground in the ſtate, their 
ſyſtem fell to the ground. It has been ſo with 
all other popular governments, though not any 
one of them was carried to ſuch an equal repreſen- 
tation, or general voting of the people, as has been 
with ſo little ſucceſs attempted in France. Yet 
ſuch an equality muſt be the final aim of every 
reform in our Parliament, which on no other 
plea can be demanded. 

Of America, which alſo has been held up as 


an example, let me obſerve, that the almoſt un- 


tried republic in that country is under the moſt 


favourable circumſtances that ever occurred, for 
ſuch a government; and no country in Europe 
ever will be in a ſtate at all reſembling it. Firſt 
of all, in America moſt of the inhabitants are 
proprietors, and thoſe that are not ſo have an iin- 
mediate proſpe& of becoming ſo. Add to this, 
that free, in great meaſure, from the luxuries and 
vices of Europe, and in a fertile ſoil of which 


they have more than they can cultivate, they 


I have 
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have neither neceſſity nor temptation to commit 
great crimes, and of conſequence their liberties 
are eaſily preſerved : few taxes, and no foreign 
enemies, complete the contra{t? to our ſtate of af- 
fairs all over Europe; in ſhort they are almoſt in a 
ſtate to admit of their living without any further 
bond of ſociety, than that which virtue and wiſ- 
dom form, to men who know that mutual aſſiſtance 
and friendſhip are neceſſary to render life agreeable, 
The puniſhment of crimes, public works, and 
above all, protection from foreign enemies, are 
the original cement of Government of every 
form; America has little of theſe cauſes, and of 
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conſequence may enjoy a relaxed republic: but 


we can draw no inference from ſuch an inſtance, 
reſpecting European ſtates. 

Thoſe who miſled the French by endeavouring 
to make them imitate America, have much to 
anſwer for, and one ſees them without regret be- 
coming daily the victims of their own projects, 
without increaſing the number of the innocent. 
The reformers will undoubtedly fay that they 
by no means aim at ſuch great changes, that they 
only mean to deſtroy abuſes where they are ex- 


tceme, and I am convinced that hardly any man 
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in England would defire a general undiſtinguiſh- 
ing reform. But let me once more repeat, chat a 
partial one can be aſked for upon no prin- 
ciple whatever; and, on the contrary, that there 
is ſome juſtice in letting things continue as they 
are, and a great deal of good ſenſe, for it is 
leaving people in poſſeſſion of the ſame rights that 
they inherited ; and although theſe rights may not 
have been defined with perfe& wiſdom at the firſt, 
they are certainly more ſacred than any that ſhould 
now be granted in an arbitrary manner. The 
ſame ſpirit of amendment would therefore actuate 
the people after this reform, as before it, and 
with more force; and we ſhould never ſtop until 
every thing was reduced to what the preachers 
of the Rights of Man call an og repreſenta» 
tion. 

But in addition to theſe arguments which will 
hold good at all times, there are particular cir- 
cumſtances which at this time give double cauſe 
of alarm on the ſubject of reforms. 

Thoſe Engliſh patriots who glow with the "IM 
of the conſtitution, but who fo ardently ſeck a 
reform, openly connect themſelves with the 
abettors of the French Revolution. Thoſe very 

men 
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men with whom I ſhould have been fo proud to 
join in opinion, have diſgraced themſelves for 
ever by their connection with the French Demo- 
crats, who without virtue, religion, or even any 
regard to the common rules that are neceflary to 
the preſervation of ſociety, have overturned a 
monarchy, and eſtabliſhed a new conſtitution which 
they have vaunted to all the world, as the chef 
d'cteuvre of the human underſtanding, and which 
they have overturned before they had fairly tried 
It. 

If there be any morality, virtue, or religion in 
this country, I hope ſuch men and their doings 
are held in juſt abhorrence, and that of conſe- 
quence our Engliſh reformers who hold connec- 
tions with them, will meet with no ſort of confi- 
dence; that, on the contrary, their plots will be 
ſeen through, and their fair profeſſions diſbelieved. 


Let us recolle& with what modeſty the Abbe 


Sieyes in the beginning of the French Revolution 
aſſerted the rights of the people; he ſaid that they 
were politically nothing, and they only wanted to 
become ſomething. With what rapid ſtrides they 
became every thing, we all know. | 
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The French Revolution gives another leſſon to 
men in all countties who wiſh to continue as they 
are, and let the voters in this country look to 
themſelves, and not by inteſtine diviſidns become 
weak, as the nobility and clergy have in France. 


The voters and burghers in our boroughs ſhould 


conſider the privileges they enjoy, and not envy 
each other. If Liverpool and Briſtol hegin to 
envy Old Sarum, let them remember that the in- 
habitants of London have as much reaſon to envy 
them ; and that when once they begin to reckon 
numbers, they become but as the drop in the 
bucket. Amongſt the counties the thing will be 
the ſame, and as in the moſt populous places 
there is always the greateſt prevalence of vice, 


the repreſentation cannot be expected to be bet- 


tered. | N | 
But ſhould a revolution happen, as it naturally 


and neceflarily would, from the circumſtaace of 
transferring/power from the hands of proprietors 


into thoſe of the labourers, artiſans, and manu- 


facturers, a claſs of men, who though not propri- 


etors, are, when induſtrious in their way, and not 
ſeduced from their employments, as eſtimable 


as any claſs in ſociety ; ſhould ſuch a revolution 


happen, 
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happen, can it, I ſay, be doubted a moment 
that a civil war would immediately take place? 
No, certainly; for one of the firſt things thac 
happens in a ſudden transfer of power 1s, that the 
raxes are not paid regularly ; and were that the 
caſe in England, our boaſted millions would not 
go for the ſurplus, revenue would not then do 
much for us, and we could not create aſſignats; 
we have not that reſource, which ſupports, for a 
while, the crimes of thoſe who have been employed 
inlevellingthethrone and the altar, in a neighbour- 
ing kingdom. 

Our nation, as well as the individuals in it, de- 
pends chiefly upon trade, and trade is ſupported 
by credit and good faith, which would ceaſe the 
inſtant that the public taxes were not paid, and 


the public creditor not ſatisfied. France was in a 


ſtate of actual bankruptcy before the revolution be- 
gan, and things were accuſtomed to be ſo arranged 


in that country, that the public creditor waited the 


time convenient for government ; ſo that the re- 
*%olution deranged nothing in the way of the pay- 


ments. In England, on the contrary, where we 
pay regularly to an hour, the delay of a m_- 


hour would ruin our credit. 
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The riches and intrinſic value of France are far 
beyond thoſe of England, which is a country 
raiſed as it were by force, and the induſtry of the 
inhabitants, to her preſent ſtate. The ſale which 
ſhe has obtained for her productions and manu- 
factures all over the world, depends ſtill more 
upon the long credits which the merchants are 


able to give, than upon the excellence or price of 


the manufactures. Now from the moment that 
inteſtine commotions ſhould begin, our merchants 
would be able to give no longer ſuch long cre- 
dits, and of conſequence they would loſe. in a 
great degree their foreign correſpondents, never 
again to renew their commerce with them. 

The navy of England could not be kept up 
without trade, and even ſuppoſing that order 
could be reſtored, the taxes would ceaſe to be fo 
productive; the bankruptcy therefore begun from 


the confuſion of the circumſtances, would be con- 


tinued by the conſequences. 


We are not 1gnorant that our country is envied 


by the reſt of the world, becauſe of the ſucceſs of 


our merchants, and the ſums which they bring 


away from them, ſo that we need not doubt that 
all poſſible means wauld be employed to perpe- 
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tuate the abaſement into which we ſhould thus 
have fallen. Our poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies 
would naturally be occupied by America; and as 


for Aſia, it is to be hoped it might become inde- 
pendent, but certainly it would be no longer 
under our dominion. 

Nor is it probable with all this, that the cauſe 
of liberty would in the end be advanced, for we 
are not eſtabliſhed on a fertile enough ſoil to paſs 
our time away entirely in politics, and neglect 
the plow and the ſpade. Induſtry would ſtill be 
neceſſary, and anarchy would fatigue us as it has 
once done already, and at the moment of laſſi- 
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tude, it would depend merely upon chance, and 
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the prevailing circumſtances of the time, whether 
the yoke laid upon us would be like that of 
Oliver Cromwell, or whether it would be a wiſe 
arrangement like that made at the glorious revo- 
lution of King William. 
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It appears then, I think, very evident, that 
we run an immenſe riſque in attempting any re- 
form whatever; therefore it is worſe than mad 
neſs to attempt it. I do not, though a moſt 
firm admirer of the preſent ſtate of things, mean 
$0 take up the time of my fellow citizens in be- 
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ſtowing praiſe on a conſtitution that is far above 
the praiſe of any man, having been approved by 
time and experience; but give me leave to alk; 
what is expected from this reform of Parlia- 
ment? 
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Is it expected that the government will be- 
come more œconomical? Suppoſe this to be the 
caſe, yet, as the intereſt of the national debt and 
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the ſinking fund amount to more than ten mil- 
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lions annually, the ſavings could only be in the 
ſix millions that remain. The civil liſt is one 
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million, the navy two millions, the army nearly 
two, ſo that for the ordnance and other general 
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expences, there remains but about one million. 
Suppoſe that on theſe it were poſſible, which I 
do not believe, to make a real ceconomy of five 
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hundred thouſand pounds, which would certainly 
be a good thing, ſtill that is but a ſaving of 


1 eighteen - pence a-head for the people in Britain, a 
1 4 ſum certainly too inconfiderable to be ſought after 
1 at ſuch riſques as thoſe I have been pointing out; 
| beſides, let it be obſerved, the reform would not, 
1 perhaps, ſave us that trifling ſum, even upon the 
| ſuppoſition of the partial reform being _ | 
| cable, 1 be ee 2115.65.26 
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Do we individuals conſider the important plea- 
ſure of voting for a Member of Parliament as a 


great deſideratum, let us conſider alſo, that the 
more univerſally it is extended, the leſs impor- 
tant it becomes, and the pleaſure dies away; as 


in France where an active citizen, as he is 


called, is, for the moſt part, not at the pains to 


give a vote, which nobody is at the pains to ſo- 


licit, and which he ſhares with 5700 others, for 

ſuch is the number requiſite to chuſe a member. 
But to be ſhort, though Parliament may be accu- 

ſed ſometimes of turning a deaf ear to remonſtran- 


ces that are well founded; and though grievances 


that ought to be removed, are ſometimes left to 
continue, yet when the people decidedly through - 


out the nation ſhew their opinion, the King, Lords 
and Commons immediately comply, and this ſeems 


to me to be what the vain-glorious French are ſeek- | 
ing after, by a wild mad-headed plan, and which 


they call the ſovereignty of the people. 

As to particular laws, they can but be the reſult 
of the good ſenſe and experience of the repreſen- 
tatives of the people; and as it appears to me that 


the Parliament conſiſts of nearly the fitteſt perſons 
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in the nation, I do not think we can reaſonably 
expect better laws by means of any reform. 

As to reforms of ſeveral vices that have crept 
into the adminiſtration of juſtice, and into parti- 
cular laws, it were earneſtly to be defired, and is 
not to be doubted, that the times are paſt when 
men are to be led blindly, or argued out of com- 
mon ſenſe ; that can no longer happen : and 
1 the preſent happy conſtitution is meant to be 

preſerved, the Miniſters and Lords muſt hearken 
to the general opinion, which, when it ſpeaks, 
deferves attention, even upon matters of interior 
arrangement. i 

Of this kind, perhaps, is the privilege of ex- 

emption from arreſt, a privilege much abuſed, 
and by that abuſe, liable to encourage democra- 
tical principles ; for it is revolting to humapity 
itſelf to ſee one part of the community impriſoned, 
in many inſtances, for the conſequences of misfor- 
tune, and another triumphing in abenty, after the 
moſt wanton riot and extravagance. 

If my arguments are wrong, let thoſe whom it 
concerns anſwer them, if not, let them give up 
their plan, and ceaſe to agitate a flouriſhing and a 
happy people with a reform ſo dangerous, and of 

which 


11 


which they have not yet announced the nature. 
May the example of a neighbouring nation teach 
us caution and timidity ! may it alſo teach our 
rulers to be attentive to the intereſts of men, by 
removing thoſe grievances that are juſtly com- 
plained of! and ſo the fatal experience of our 
neighbours may be productive of good to us, and 
the means of prolonging and increaſing the proſ- 
perity and happineſs of the inhabitants of this hi- 


therto fortunate iſland. 
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